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Ba TH-TIME 


HOT bath is today a luxury. The urgent need to save 

both water and fuel compels us to cut down our bathing. 
The less often we feel justified in having a hot bath, the more 
we appreciate it, particularly after a long day in the works, a 
night on Home Guard or fire duty, or an afternoon digging 
for victory. Yet the zest of any hot bath is reduced if the 


water is hard. Hard water wastes soap — you know how 
the soap will not lather and scum forms on the surface. 
Thanks to chemical research the secret of hard water and 
its cure were discovered many years ago. If soft water 
makes home washing easier and more pleasant, it is a 
necessity for Industry. Until the chemistry of water was 
fully understood factories had either to be built in districts 
with suitable water, or else suffer the disadvantages of hard 
water. Nowadays water can be made suitable for use in 
factories wherever they are sited, and even naturally soft 
water can be improved for special purposes. In peacetime 
you threw bath salts into your bath. The industrialist 
installed a water softening plant or used chemicals to 
reduce the harmful effect of hardness. 

Today softened water enables Industry 

to save fuel, and the work of the 

chemist is bearing fruit, as it so often 


does, in unexpected directions. 













As in so many other in- 


dustries, the sponge rubber 
people* found a solution to 


their problem in a steel tube by Accles & Pollock. All 


sorts of shapes like | and © and and [| had 


to be made of sponge rubber by the yard. Steel 
tubes were made to these shapes and the rubber 
within. 


cooked Simple isn't it? But then = so 


many other people would find their production 
problems simple too if they'd only think of 
Steel Tubes and those manipulating magicians 

’ ’ ’ 7 \) 
ACCLES & POLLOCK 
GROUP COMPANY - ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 


* Ihe are indebted to Alfred Roberts & Sons Ltd. 
for this interesting application of Steel Tubes. Have 


any other manufacturers interesting things to tell us? 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 


GRIM CLOSE-QUARTER COMBATS IN THE RUINS OF CASSINO: 
HIS COMRADES STAND READY FOR 


IN A DOOR CONCEALING GERMAN SNIPERS, WHILE 


The series of close-quarter combats between New Zealand infantrymen and German 
paratroops, whom a record bombing failed to liquidate, is well illustrated in the 
above picture. The gallant New Zealanders in small units endeavoured to dig out 
enemy snipers who had sought refuge in tunnels and deep cellars, a highly dangerous 


An infantryman in the dark opening is seen hammering-in a barred door- 


operation. 
butt, while two comrades cover him with their rifles. Another 


way with his bayonet 


| 
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1944, 


A NEW ZEALANDER SMASHES 
ANY EMERGENCY. 


In reply to the N.Z. House of 
“deep consciousness of the sacrifice of New 
General Freyburg, V.C., said, “We share the 
against whom we fought in Crete Again they 
our own losses have not been light The 
courage and tenacity.” 


TENSE MOMENTS AS 


holds the door above to prevent any sudden sally. 
Representatives resoluti expressing 
Zealand troops" at Cassino, Lieut 
town with the German paratroops 
have been severely mauled and 


division has displayed the greatest 
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NE of the hardest things in the world is to 
distinguish between a principle and its applica- 
tion. This is as true of war as of any other human 
activity. It is a principle of war that a concentration 
of force at the decisive point is the supreme strategic 
and tactical object. This remains as true in the days 
of Guederian and Zhukov as in those of Hannibal. 
But the right use of tanks—or elephants—against 
infantry and defensive weapons varies from age to 
age, and, even as we have found during the present 
conflict, from year to year. A mistake in 
method can be remedied. A mistake of principle, 
if persisted in, is always fatal. 

During the actual course of a war stark 
necessity quickly forces men and nations to 
a realisation of essential truth. We are 
compelled either to accept it or to suffer 
defeat. The real danger is in time of peace 
where the distinction between true and false 
thinking is never clarified by factual con- 
sequences. And not being a very logical people, 
and not being in any case normally interested 
in war, we in this country are apt to go 
dangerously astray in the intervals between 
mankind’s major wars. That is why it is 
so important that we should be consistently 
guided by our own military past: not by 
a slavish imitation of it, but a broad realisation 
of its governing principles. 

The essential thing about our martial 
history is that we have learnt to command 
the sea. By doing so we have made the sea 
serve both the office of a moat round these 
islands and the office of a prison wall round 
a would-be world conqueror. Ever since we 
have done so our history has, by and large, 
been a fortunate and progressive one, and 
so, on the whole, has been that of mankind. 
The great American experiment, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the rebirth of 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF APRIL 13, 1844. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


very great things. And they rested on sea-power. Yet 
the enduring machine that ensured permanent British 
control of the oceans had still to be created. Up to 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century English 
sea-power had been spasmodic rather than permanent. 
Whenever the accident of fate had brought a great 
man to its head—a Francis Drake or a Robert Blake— 
the Royal Navy had mastered every rival. But when, 
in the inevitable course of things, lesser men came to 
the fore the Navy suffered a decline and fell into 


brought into the Service that the Navy was able 
in the years following his death to put such an un- 
breakable ring of sea-power round France that the 
ambitions of the Grand Monarch were broken. And 
a century later it was the Navy, honouring the same 
rules of discipline, integrity and service, that held 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic France tight in a salt- 
water vice when every other instrument of force in 
the world had failed to restrain her. It is precisely 
the same service that the Navy, aided by the Royal 

Air Force, has done the world to-day against 
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3 Hitler’s Germany. 
The weapons by which sea-power has been 
exercised have changed from age to age. The 











“THE STOCK EXCHANGE.” 


principle has remained the same. That principle 
has been the permanent tradition of a great 
Service, based on rule and pride of obligation 
and dedicated to the education of men able to 
command the sea. It is not by her changing 
ships that the Royal Navy has _ served 
England, but by her unchanging men. A little 
while ago I was privileged to visit the Home 
Fleet. I dined, as it were, with “ Billy Blue”’ 
in his flagship, took wine in the wardroom 
with the prototypes of Berry, Codrington and 
Gardner, and in the evening saw Tom 
Bowling and Jack Tar taking their cramped 
ease on the mess-decks. Nothing had changed 
since Nelson’s day except the ships and 
the weapons. Here were gathered the supreme 
craftsmen by which Britain exercises her sav- 
ing, unaggressive mastery of the misty waters 
—in 1944 as in 1805 the first line of defence 
of human liberty. 

To-day the R.A.F. has entered into partner- 
ship with the Royal Navy in preserving the 
freedom of the seas. The Battle of Britain was 
as vital a maritime victory as the defeat of the 
Armada, for, like Gravelines, it decided that the 
Channel should remain an English moat. Our 
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“The building wherein the business of the Stock Exchange is transacted, is 
situated in Capel-court, on the east side of Bartholomew lane, on the site of 
the mansion of Sir William Capel, Lord Mayor in 1504. first stone was 
laid on May 18th, 1801, and contains an inscription, which states for the 
information of remote posterity, that the National Debt was then upwards 
of five hundred millions. This building, which is the present Stock Exchange, 


Spitfires in Egypt and Malta helped the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet to keep the precarious ring of sea- 
power round Hitler’s Europe in the dark days of 
1941 and 1942. To-day Coastal Command is 


China, the growth of Indian liberalism, even 
the Marxist revolution in Russia, can all be 
traced, directly or indirectly, to the British 
exercise of sea-power during the past three 





centuries. It has, as an American has recently 
said, created a world in which 
liberty can grow. Yet our com- 
mand of the sea has never been 
automatic, though in _ recent 
generations “‘ intellects becalmed 
in the smoke of Trafalgar ’’ may 
have tended to suppose so. There 
was a time, before we had learnt 
to master the sea, when our insular 
position, combined with our proxi- 
mity to the Continent, placed this 
country in constant danger. Before 
the Norman Conquest our ances- 
tors were perpetually harried from 
the sea by waves of fierce pirates 
and conquerors from the maritime 
fringes of Northern Europe, who, 
attacking from every point of the 
compass and sailing up our rivers 
to burn and ravage, made life in 
this island miserable, brutish, 
short and uncertain. It was only 
after the Norman and Angevin = 
Kings had learnt to keep the 
Channel and North Sea an English 
moat that real civilisation and 
liberty began to grow and flourish 
on our soil. The tower of 
Canterbury Cathedral rose under 
the sheltering sails of the fight- 
ing ships of the Cinque Ports. So did Trial by Jury. 

With the discovery of the New World and the dawn 
of an ocean age, our mastery of the seas assumed 
a new and wider significance. It was no longer 
confined to the immediate waters round these islands. 
It both saved us from foreign conquest and the 
torture chambers of the Inquisition, and enabled 
us to play a part in a far larger world than we had 
hitherto touched, The seventeenth century saw the 
first foundations of responsible parliamentary govern- 
ment of the United States of America and of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth of Nations. These were 








Service. ... 


was opened in March, 1802.” 
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‘“ EMIGRATION TO SYDNEY—EMIGRANTS AT DINNER.” 


. .. a Government grant was made to assist families and single men, agricultural labourers, shepherds, 
carpenters, smiths, wheelwrights, bricklayers and masons, being of good character, to emigrate to Australia, 
limiting the number, we believe, to five thousand. Amongst these were to be included a certain portion of 
single women and girls, between eighteen and thirty years of age, who had been in domestic or farm 


A large field is opened for skill and industry; there is a prospect of gaining a competency 
which promises a ‘welcome return’; and unhappily there exists in England so much real distress, that 
anything in the shape of improving the condition must be grateful to the feelings.” 


corruption and inefficiency. It was left to Samuel 
Pepys, the father of our naval administration, as 
Lord Barham pronounced him a century later, to 
establish a permanent rule and tradition in the great 
Service by which Britain ruled the oceans. It is a 
strange irony that to-day, when the Royal Navy, 
performing its supreme service to mankind, has more 
ships at sea than ever before in its history, not one 
bears the name of the little man whose abiding 
courage, intellect and long life of devoted work set 
it on the ordered, selfless path it has ever since 
followed. It was through the strong cement which he 


playing as essential a part as our escort vessels 
and carrier-borne naval aircraft in 
smashing the submarine, and so 
giving the United Nations that 
absolute command over the oceans 
round Europe which can alone en- 
able us to deal a death-blow at 
entrenched tyranny from the out- 
side of a vast circumference. But 
the R.A.F. has other functions : 
the Royal Navy but one—to com- 
mand the sea. Whether the men 
whom the Navy trains for this 
supreme function continue to do 
so by 15-in. guns or by torpedo- 
carrying aircraft flown from 
carriers, or even from’ shore 
aerodromes, is beside the point : 
these are mere technical ap- 
plications—it is the unchanging 
principle that counts. That an 
aircraft - carrier is at present 
more vulnerable than a shore 
aerodrome is not an unchang- 
ing principle of war; even to- 
day, as events in the Pacific are 
likely soon to prove, a fleet of air- 
craft-carriers possess a defensive 
and offensive power against shore- 
3 based air and military forces, un- 

dreamt of three years ago. If 
Britain in the years to come could exercise command in 
the air over the whole world’s surface, it might well 
be the best way of ensuring the liberties and peaceful 
progress of warring mankind until global federation 
could be achieved. But as there seems as little 
likelihood of the rest of mankind being content for 
little Britain to control the air over its head, as for 
her to control the land on which it lives, our policing 
service to mankind is likely, as in the past, to be 
confined to our ability to control the misty, barren 
waters of the sea. Let us see to it that, when peace 
comes, we preserve the means to do so. 
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PARTISAN TYPES WHO CONTRIBUTE TO THE GREAT RUSSIAN SUCCESSES. 


** GRANDPA TALASH ” ; BY FYEDOR MODOROV: I00 YEARS 
OLD, THIS PARTISAN IS VERY ACTIVE AND HAS BEEN 
AWARDED THE ORDER OF THE RED BANNER. 


Fyedor Modorov, the artist whose portraits of Soviet 
partisans appear on this page, was born in the little 
village of Mstera, lying on the banks of the River 
Klyazma, in the Ivanovo region of Russia. He started 
as an Icon painter, working for the Moscow Icon 
painter Guryanov. Later he graduated at the 
Academy of Arts, and now he has devoted himself 
entively to creating a portrait gallerv of partisan 
fighters, men and women, who have contributed so 
greatly. to the series of brilliant victories which 
have marked the Russian advance from Stalingrad 
to beyond the River Pruth. Fyedor Modorov tells 
us something of these partisans in- the following 
short article. . 


m= I AM drawing the portrait of a partisan, and daring, 

merry, slightly roguish eyes look out upon me 
from a full young face. A fur hat is tilted rakishly 
on his head, a sheepskin coat is flung across the broad 
shoulders, he carries a gun behind his back, and on 
his hand a compass—the partisan’s trusty companion. 
The chest of the young man is bedecked with several 
orders and the gold star of a Hero of the Soviet Union. 
This is Vassily Yaremchuk, the heroic Ukrainian 
partisan. Formerly a teacher of history, the shy, 


: WHEN THE 


NIKOLAI POKROVSKY;: BY FYEDOR MODOROV 
GERMANS INVADED RUSSIA HE REMAINED IN THE REAR 
TO ORGANISE THE PARTISAN MOVEMENT 








modest youth never dreamt of a military career; 
but the war completely changed his life and plans. 
When the enemy invaded Ukrainian soil, Vassily 
Yaremchuk changed his peaceful profession for the 
hazardous life of a partisan. The Ukrainian steppes, 
ravines and swamps became his dwelling-place, and 
the stars—his nightly companions. He turned the 
avenging sword of the people’s justice against the 
oppressors of mankind. Vassily Yaremchuk became 
a partisan sapper; he has sent dozens of enemy 
trains down embankments, destroyed hundreds ot 
Hitlerites and saved the lives of thousands of Soviet 
people. 


“A man emerges from the woods.. Along the 
road comes a peasant cart surrounded by German 
soldiers. The man raises his head and his eyes meet 
those of his wife and son. His first impulse is to 
run up and embrace his dear ones. .. . But that way 
lies destruction. And neither the man, the woman, 
nor the boy betray themselves by a gesture. Only 
one long farewell look do they exchange as the cart 
passes slowly by. ... Never in his lite will Ivan 
Shurman, the Belorussian partisan, forget that tragic 
moment. Grief did not crush him; it awoke greater 
fury in his heart, and with reckless daring he took to 
blowing up German munition dumps and cutting the 
communication lines of the enemy. I gaze on the 
stern, brave face of the ruthless fighter, and only in 
the depths of the expressive eyes can I find a trace 
of sorrow for the dear ones lost to him for ever. 


PORTRAIT OF A PARTISAN GIRL--LIDA OSMOLOVSKAYA ; 
BY FYEDOR MODOROV. SHE HAS BEEN AWARDED A 
MEDAL “‘ FOR FIGHTING MERIT.” 


“Lida Osmolovskaya, a student of the Mogilev 
(Belorussia) pedagogical institute, joined the ranks 
of the partisans at the outbreak of the war. Playing 
the réle of a harmless, well-meaning girl, she kept 
up connections between the population and the 
valorous inhabitants of the woods, carrying out highly 
responsible assignments of the partisan detachment. 
The blonde-haired, blue-eyed girl has dozens of daring, 
risky deeds to her credit. Time and again she was 
called to the Gestapo and subjected to cross- 
questioning and tortures. But she firmly bore in 
mind the partisans’ instructions and adhered to her 
réle of a vain, giddy girl, to whom all feelings of 
patriotism were entirely foreign. With a slight show 
of womanly coquetry she tells me of how Baron 
von Feier, a dyed-in-the-wool Hitlerite, became 
enamoured of her, and how she lured him into the 
hands of the partisans. She laughs as she recalls 
how, in the partisan hut in the woods, she asked the 
baron : 


‘Well, Baron, have you come across any girl 
patriots in the Soviet Union ?’ 
To which the Hitlerite answered in helpless fury: 
‘Not one false step did I take in my many 
years of service as a spy, only to fall into the 
snare of a girl.’ 








VASSILY YAREMCHUK, COMMANDER OF A PARTISAN DETACH- 
MENT IN THE UKRAINE; BY FYEDOR MODOROV: HE HAS 
BEEN AWARDED THE TITLE ‘‘ HERO OF THE SOVIET UNION,” 


“In the midst of the forests lining the Pripyat 
River lies a little village. On its very outskirts, 
down by the edge of the swamp, stands the hut of 
Grandpa Talash, to which leads a well-worn path from 
the depths of the woody Polesya Region. Young 
partisans come to the old man for help and advice 
or to hear a kind word. He hides them on dark 
nights, tells ot the German plans he has discovered, 
.Shares his wide fund of experience with them. Here 
he stands before me—an erect, stocky, red-cheeked 
old man with a century of life behind him. He wears 
a cartridge-belt with several grenades attached, and 
firmly grasps a tommy-gun, of which he has excellent 
command. 


“I have painted the portraits of twenty-three 
partisans. Each one of my models is a wonderful 
book, abounding in countless heroic episodes that 
sometimes border on the fantastic. Space limitations 
prevent me from telling about the glorious deeds of 
the partisan commander Nikolai Pokrovsky, the 
dreamy romanticist and lyricist Alexander Mazur, 
the young scouts Fyedor Zuyev and Arkady Ivanov, 
and many ethers. The biography of each of these 
men is a brilliant page in the history of the 
people's struggle.”’ 





ALEXANDER MAZUR, A PARTISAN SAPPER ; BY PYEDOR 
WMODOROY HIS DETACHMENT MERGED WITH THE RED 
\KMY FORCES SOME TiME AGO 
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WEAPONS AND VEHICLES OF WAR: 





BRITAIN’S LATEST TANK——THE CENTAUR. A FRONT VIEW SHOWING ITS 6-POUNDER 
GUN AND OTHER DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. THE CENTAUR HAS JUST BEEN 
TAKEN OFF THE SECRET LIST. 





GETTING TOGETHER: THE BRITISH CREW OF A’ LANCASTER BOMBER EXPLAIN THEIR 
INCENDIARY CONTAINERS TO THE AMERICAN CREW OF A FLYING FORTRESS. 
An interchange of visits between bomber crews representing the R.A.F. and the U.S. Army Air Forces 
in Britain was the occasion for this picture. After the crew of a Flying Fortress had entertained a 
Lancaster crew, they were taken to the Lancaster crew’s station and shown around. The Lancaster 
men afterwards took off for an operational flight. 





1HE JREP TAKES TO THE RAILS: THE WAR'S MOST FAMOUS VEHICLE IN ITS LATEST 
FORMA MODIFICATION BY AN OFFICER OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS 


As these two pictures show, the war's most famous vehicle, the Jeep, already equally at home 
on land, water, and snow, has now taken to the railway. This latest form of the ubiquitous 





THE 


AS A THREE-MAN TURRET, IS CLEARLY SEEN IN THIS PICTURE. 


| Royal Engineers, who was formerly in charge of an L.N.E.R 
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SOME CURRENT ALLIED DESIGNS. 
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CENTAUR IS A CRUISER TANK, AND ITS SUPERSTRUCTURE, WHICH IS DESCRIBED 
NO OTHER DETAILS HAVE 
YET BEEN RELEASED. 





SEA MINES BEING HOISTED INTO THE RACKS OF A STIRLING BOMBER, ONE 


OF A VETERAN NEW ZEALAND SQUADRON NOW PERFORMING THIS VITAL WORK. 
The bomber illustrated is one of the Stirlings flown by the veteran squadron formed by New 
Zealanders in Britain on the outbreak of war—a squadron now engaged in the dangerous task of 
laying mines in enemy waters, a mission which demands pin-point accuracy and navigation in 
the face of fierce opposition from numerous flak ships, but which is carried out without fail. 


rats wen wee 


BACK ON THE ROAD AGAIN, THE JEEP CARRIES ITS RAILWAY WHEELS ON SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED BRACKETS WHICH HOLD EITHER TYPE OF WHEE! 


‘war buggy” is the work of Major H. G. A. Mauldin, of Gidea Park, London, an officer in the 
locomotive shed at Stockton. 
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A STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH OF A FLYING FORTRESS ABOUT TO UNLOAD ITS BOMBS ON A TARGET IN GERMANY. THE DOORS OF THE BOMB BAY HAVE SWUNG OPEN, AND INSIDE CAN 
BE SEEN THE LETHAL CONTENTS SLUNG NEATLY IN THEIR RACKS AWAITING THE MOMENT WHEN THE BOMB-AIMER, LYING PRONE IN THE TRANSPARENT NOSE OF THE FORTRESS, 
PRESSES THE BUTTON WHICH SENDS THEM PLUMMETING TO THEIR TARGET. 


AND HERE IS A PHOTOGRAPH OF A FAMOUS FORTRESS ESCORT--THE NEW SUPER-RANGE VERSION OF THE P-38 LIGHTNING FIGHTER CAPABLE OF ESCORTING DAYLIGHT BOMBERS TO 
BERLIN ITSELF, THE NEW P-38 IS THIRTY PER CENT. MORE POWERFUL, HAS THIRTY PER CENT. MORE FIGHTING RANGE, HAS GREATLY IMPROVED MANCEUVRABILITY IN FIGHTING, AND 
CLIMBS TWICE AS WELL AS THE EARLIER LIGHTNINGS 


FORTRESS AND LIGHTNING: A FAMOUS DAYLIGHT BOMBER IN ACTION AND A FAMOUS BOMBER ESCORT. 
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A LIVING LINK BETWEEN 
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“A SUBALTERN IN OLD RUSSIA”: 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


rT*‘HIS volume contains the first two parts of an 

autobiography of which two more parts are to 
follow. The period covered is from 1877 (when the 
author was born) to 1905, which was the year in 
which the Russo-Japanese War ended. 

General Ignatyev’s grandfather fought against 
Napoleon and died in 1880 President of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers. His uncle Nicholas was Russian 
Ambassador to Constantinople and Minister of the 
Interior. His father, Count Alexis, was Governor 
of Eastern Siberia and Commander of the Chevalier 
Guards ; he was murdered by a Social Revolutionary, 
our author believes with the connivance of the 
Secret Police. ‘‘ After a certain time had elapsed, 
Nicholas II. felt that it was necessary to make some 
kind of gesture towards the family of the deceased. 
We all of us—three brothers—received an invitation 


to a reception by His Majesty at Tsarskoye Selo. 


of Russia; the eternal Russian peasant-soldier has 
shown his never-failing patience and courage. The 
call of ‘‘ blood and soil ’’ is very strong with Russians, 
and the ordinary émigrés’ reaction now can probably 
be expressed not by “ those Bolsheviks are advancing,”’ 
but by “ aren’t our soldiers grand! ”’ 

The early evolution, not of a revolutionary but 
of a reformer, is shown in this book: later volumes 
will emphasise the aspect. But it isn’t the main 
theme. The book is a true autobiography and gives 
a panoramic picture of life in the Old Russia. There 
are pastoral and provincial scenes from North Russia, 
Kief and Siberia. We enter intimately into barrack- 
life, peacetime soldiering; we are present at State 
Balls, the Coronation, dinners, and drinking parties. 
The elements of administration are graphically 
indicated and the characters and appearances of 
many administrators. And the larger portion of the 
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TWO WORLDS. 
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By LIEUT.-GENERAL A. A. IGNATYEV.* 


APRIL 15, 1944 
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to be quite 
overwhelmed 
by grounds for 
horror and 
indignation. 
Often his tem- 
per reminds me 
oF £2 at. OF 
Maurice Bar- 
ing’s Gelightful 
"TVR er’ s 
Leave.’’ There 
were excuses for 
the Russian fail- 
ure. It was no 
easy job bringing up all supplies over a 6000-mile 
single-track railway. The country had been imperfectly 
surveyed—by the Russians, that is, for the Japanese 


IGNATYEV, 

AUTHOR OF “A SUBALTERN IN OLD 

RUSSIA,” THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL A. A. 


This photograph, taken in 1941, shows the 

author wearing the then uniform of a Red 

Army Major-General, and appears as 
frontispiece to his book. 





NICHOLAS IGNATYEV (UNCLE OF LIEUT.-GENERAL A. A. IGNATYEV) IN A MOUNTAIN HUT 


DURING NEGOTIATION OF THE TREATY OF SAN STEFANO WITH TURKEY, 1878. 


After a short conversation, the Tsar, extending his 
hand in farewell and gazing searchingly into my eyes, 
said: ‘I hope that I shall always be able to rely 
on you, Ignatyev!’ An impulse to say something 
unbearably bitter and insulting seemed to rise in 
my throat, but, controlling myself, I replied only : 
‘ The Ignatyevs have always served Russia faithfully, 
Your Majesty !’’ 

That last sentence is perhaps a clue to the author’s 
career and to the fact that last September a man who 
had been a Colonel under the Tsar was promoted 
Lieut.-General under Stalin. Countless Tsarist officers 
have served the Bolsheviks, including Generals: 
notably Budyenny, who was a General in both wars. 
But few of them had an early career like General 
Ignatyev. As he himself says, people ask: ‘‘ How 
it is possible for a Russian nobleman—and a Count, 
Tsar’s Page, Guardsman of Horse, and Military 
Attaché to boot—not only voluntarily to have ranged 
himself on the side of the Soviets while residing 
abroad, but even to have earned their confidence.” 
He had been the Tsarina’s page at the Coronation, 
and had spent his early manhood in that extravagant 
and rather debauched Petersburg society, where the 
champagne flowed in rivers and soldiers who took 
their soldiering seriously were rare. But he was 
always in it rather than of it; had a very successful 
career at the Staff College; and was early aware of 
the prevalence of inefficiency and callousness in the 
régime. And his adaptability to the Soviets (perhaps 
even his survival) was assisted by the fact that he 
was not in Russia when the Kevolution broke out. 
However that may be, he made his choice, was cut 
by most of his old Russian friends who turned up 
in Paris prepared to drive cabs and eat in the cheapest 
taverns rather than imitate him. There are pathetic 
glimpses of them here, in parentheses. Once only 
did some old brother-officers ask him to a dinner of 
a Club they had all jokingly founded on the Manchurian 
front rhe old songs were sung; but it didn’t come 
off, and they met no more. I suspect that to-day 
cordiality might be resumed. The old enemy has 
been engaged again and devastated a large part 


** A Subaltern in Old Russia.” By Lieut.-General A, A. Ignatyev, 
of the Red Army Translated, with footnotes, by Ivor Montagu 


(Hutchinson: 9 Hlustrations and 6 Maps, 18s.) 


volume is occupied by an almost day-to-day account 
of the disastrous course of the Japanese War. 

That story is told truthfully and quietly, and with 
a sense of humour which never allows the author 





COUNT IGNATYEV WEARING THE PARADE UNIFORM OF 
THE CHEVALIER GUARDS REGIMENT, DATING FROM THE 


TIME OF NICHOLAS I. 


Reproductions from the book ‘A Swubaltern in Old Russia”; by 
Courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., 3 





RUSSIAN SOLDIERS IN THE KAOLIANG (MAIZE) AT THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG— 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR OF 1904-1905. 


had probably been up to their usual tricks. The 
thinking soldiers wondered what they were doing 
fighting over and for the maize-fields of Chinese 
peasants, at least as civilised as their own people. 
But incompetence was so great in the Petersburg 
Whitehall that Napoleon himself would have had his 
work cut out; Generals, good and bad, weré appointed 
and changed at haphazard, and all were hampered ; 
the Army’s training was a generation out of date; 
and intelligence was bad throughout, its final triumph 
being to allow the war to collapse just when (as there 
is good reason to believe) the Japanese (who had 
expected a walk-over) were at the end of their tether. 
And class-division and class-ignorance was as powerful 
at the front as at home. ‘Our High Command 
continued to dwell in the illusion that the desire of 
all the troops was to die for their faith, their Tsar, 
their Fatherland.” 

In war as in peace, General Ignatyev must have 
kept an elaborate diary ; after forty years he can tell 
us what he and his friends ate, drank, and sang in 
Russia and in Manchuria on scores of festive or 
uncomfortable occasions. Anybody who enjoys 
books about the Old Russia, irrespective of the grave 
issues of politics and of argument, will enjoy this one. 
Those whose main concerns are historical develop- 
ment and the clashes of doctrine will probably find 
more to their liking in its successors. For at the 
end, with a reference to “‘ the soulless bureaucracy 
of St. Petersburg,’’ the author says: ‘‘ The war 
had been such a violent shock to the age-old founda- 
tions on which I had been brought up that I saw 
everything, even the petty details of Russian Army 
life and organisation, in a new light."’ And the 
period which followed was that in which, when he was 
abroad, the backwardness of Russia was borne in on 
him; and then came the first World War, and he was 
convinced of “‘ the crimes committed by the Tsarist 
Government during the heavy trials and tribulations 
of the Russian people, as well as the utter indifference 
to the fate of the people entrusted to them displayed 
by many statesmen.” 

For myself, however, I hope that he will continue 
to be largely preoccupied by the coloured surface of 
social life in all its varieties ; almost any other writer 
of Russia of his period having been entirely 
preoccupied with grievances and remedies. 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win-—-so turn out every scrap you have 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: No. 15—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT CRANBORNE, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR DOMINION 
AFFAIRS AND LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


This exclusive portrait study by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, is of Lord Cranborne, Secretary for the Colonies 1942. In that year he became Lord Privy Seal, a post he held 
of State for Dominion Affairs since 1943 and Leader of the House of Lords since until he took over the Secretaryship of State for Dominion Affairs. From 1929-41 
1942. Educated at Eton and Christchurch, Oxford, Lord Cranborne was Parliamentary he was M.P. (U.) for South Dorset. Born on August 27, 1893, Lord Cranborne is 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs from 1935-38; Paymaster-General in the eldest son and heir of the 4th Marquess of Salisbury. He was a licutenant 
1940; Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs from 1940-42, and Secretary of State Sth (Reserve) Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
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[* the early stages of the present war 
many observers came to the conclusion 
that it would be remembered in tactical 
history largely as marking the decline of 
artillery. Its role, they decided, was passing 
to the aircraft and the tank. These critics 
based their views upon the campaigns in 
Poland and on the Western Front. In so 
doing they failed to take into account the 
great superiority of the German military 
machine as a whole. This superiority was so great that 
it afforded the Germans an excellent opportunity to win 
the war outright within a brief period, as, in fact, they 
almost did. But it should have been manifest that, if 
they failed to do so, then the power of great industrialised 
opponents—the only foes who could possibly stand up 
against them—would presently produce a comparative 
equilibrium in armaments which would profoundly affect 
tactics and tactical methods. Yet, even taking conditions 
as they existed in 1939, the critics, owing to an excusable 
lack of detailed knowledge of events, misread German 
practice. In the Polish campaign the Germans made 
most effective use of artillery preparation in the offensive. 
They relied so much upon it that where they suffered 
a check, as happened in several instances; they repeated it. 
The Germans did not look upon aircraft, the artillery of 
the air, as a substitute for guns, the artillery of the land. 
They treated the former as 
a valuable adjunct to the 
latter, using its superior 
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numerous occasions shown themselves more afraid of the 
little, slow, low-flying artillery aircraft of the Allies, flitting 
about like moths amid the mountains, than of any other 
type. They knew that if they disclosed their position 
to these “eyes of the artillery,” a swift and accurate 
concentration of fire would follow, so they held their fire 
and hid their faces. 

I think it reasonable to assert that the outstanding 
artillery development of this war is the self-propelled or 
mobile gun. Early in the war I interviewed an artillery 
expert on its possibilities. He pointed out the difficulty 
of obtaining enough stability in any form of truck plat- 
form, mentioning earlier experiments with a lorry-borne 


18-pounder. I then spoke of a tractor carriage. His reply 
was: “‘ Then you have nearly got a tank. Why not have 
a whole tank? It’s better in the long run.’”” We now 


know that he was wrong. The turretless tank chassis will 
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must always be a limit in these respects, 
because the anti-tank gun must be highly 
mobile. The British Army now possesses in 
the 17-pounder one of the most powerful tank- 
killers in the world, but to obtain it it has gone 
to the limit in weight and size. Anything 
heavier would have only very partial uses, and 
would be unable in all circumstances to give 
the armour of its own side the necessary close 
support and protection. Where, however, there 
are to be seen signs of new development is in the use of guns 
for anti-aircraft Or anti-tank weapons, as demanded by 
circumstances. Almost any gun used against aircraft is also 
suitable for use against tanks. The first problem is to find 
a perfect dual-purpose carriage or mounting. But that is 
not the only problem, and it would scarcely be possible to 
find a perfect dual-purpose shell. So two kinds of ammunition 
have to be carried about if the gun is to be used for two 
purposes. It may be said that the same problem affects 
the tank. Some hold that the tank should carry 30 per 
cent. of armour-piercing shell, some that it should carry 
none, on the ground that this shell is of little use against 
troops in the open, whereas normal shell is useful against 
hostile tanks ; even if much inferior to the armour-piercing. 

Field artillery has changed comparatively little. Its 
range and hitting-power have been improved, and in most 
cases, including that of’ our 25-pounder, it can be used 
with either the flat trajectory 
of a field-gun or the high 
trajectory of a field-howitzer. 








flexibility and range to engage 
more distant targets. Leaving 
defence out of the question 
altogether for the moment, 
we may say that German 
doctrine always allotted an 
indispensable place to artillery 
in the offensive. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that in that early 
phase of hostilities the tank 
and the aircraft, working on 
the German side with a co- 
ordination which has never 
since been’ excelled and 
perhaps never equalled, “‘ ran 
loose ’’ over the campaigning 
grounds of Poland, Belgium 
and France. After that, the 
inevitable tendency came into 
play. If I may quote a 
sentence of my own which 
dates from an early period of 
the war, ‘“‘ in warfare no new 
weapon or tactics are ever 
brought into play without 
having to meet, and generally 
to meet soon, a well-reasoned 
reply.’’ The improvements and 
increases in anti-tank artillery 
made the break-through by 
armoured forces a matter of 
greater difficulty, and this in 
its turn summoned other 
natures of artillery to play an 
enhanced role in the offensive. 
We saw Rommel in Libya 
using anti-tank artillery itself 
in what was essentially an 
offensive capacity, attempting, 
more than once with success, 
to lure the British armour into 
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costly attacks, and thus pre- A US.A. 
paring the way for the advance 

of his own armour. Then we TERROR-PLYER 
saw General Montgomery, at RELATES: 


El Alamein and in subsequent 
battles down to this last offen- 
sive in Italy on the Sangro, 
employ dense artillery con- 
centrations in hurricane pre- 
liminary bombardments. So, 
simultaneously in attack and 
in defence, artillery began to 
recover any ground which it 
may have lost temporarily and 
to re-establish its ancient 
prestige. It has now fully 
regained them both. I myself 
believer in the 
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The above picture, 
by the U.S.A. leader of a formation taking part in a terror raid. 
result of an attack by German fighters on enemy day-bombers. 
of them is the creeping barrage from their rocket guns which tears the enemy formation asunder and 


among his stepped-up formation, flying at 22,000 ft. 


,Breitseite auf Breitseijte zerrif unsere Formation . . . 


Das obige Bild, nach den Schilderungen des USA.-Formationstihrers eines Terror- 
angriffes von der ,,Iustrated London News" veroffentlicht, zeigt. wie furchtbar sich 
ein Angriff deutscher Jager auf teindliche Tagbomber auswitkt. 
fliegen die Jager an — vor sich die Feuerwalze threr Explosionsgeschosse, die den 
feindlichen Veiband auscinanderre:Bt und Bomber auf Bomber in die Tiefe schickt. 


sends bomber after bomber to earth. 


has given an entirely distorted description, was the following : 
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The Translation of the Description of the above Picture reproduced in the “ Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung” is as follows: 


“BROADSIDE AFTER BROADSIDE TORE OUR FORMATION .. .’’ 


published in ‘ The Illustrated London News," is drawn from the description furnished 
It shows how formidable is the 
The fighters fly in a broad line—in front 


The Original Description as it appeared under the drawing in “* The Illustrated London News" on January 22, 1944, of which the enemy 


A TENSE MOMENT IN THE GREAT AERIAL BATTLE RAGING OVER EUROPE WHEN GERMAN FIGHTERS LAUNCHED 
METHODS OF ATTACK AGAINST AN ARMADA OF FORTRESSES AND LIBERATORS. 


The launching of the U.S. Eighth Air Force’s greatest daylight attack over Europe on January 11! 
fighters yet engaged in the defence of the Reich. This force employed a variety of methods, including what they themselves have 
bed as towed aerial mines, and the use of rocket shells fired in “‘ broadsides” by line-abreast fighters, in the manner seen in 
The scene was described to him by the leader of a formation of Flying Fortresses, Lieut.-Colonel Louis G. 


“ drew’ 


Thorup, of Salt Lake City, Utah, who is shown in the cockpit of the Fortress in the bottom right foreground of the drawing. 
formation, having Das to make a double run over its target in Brunswick, had become detached 
mbers, and was singled out for attack. 


rom the main armada of something 
Lieut.-Colonel Thorup is seen watching a salvo of rocket shells bursting 
One Fortress has been hit, its starboard inboard motor being in flames, and I 
behind and above it to the right can be seen a German airman parachuting down. Describing the scene to our artist, Lieut.-Colonel 
Thorup said: “In the distance we saw a line of more than twenty Messerschmitt 110s. They got around to one side of us; and then 
to burst into a great line of red and 


What we now call medium 
artillery, of or about 6 in. in 
calibre, has also not altered 
very much from the “‘ marks ” 
we were using by the end 
of the last war, but is no 
less indispensable than then. 
Heavy artillery has been in 
great part relegated to coast 
defence and the siege train, 
though I am not sure that we 
ourselves have not gone too 
far in the matter, and that we 
do not require more heavy 
artillerysupport for our armies. 
It would certainly have been 
valuable against both the 
Monastery and the town of 
Cassino, the latter especially. 
It might possibly have been 
stormed section by section, 
keeping part of it under how- 
itzer-fire until the remainder 
had been consolidated. That 
is something which cannot 
be carried out in conjunction 
with an air barrage, because 
troops cannot approach it 
closely enough. There must 
always be a pause such as 
will permit the enemy to re- 
appear from underground or 
even to come in from outside 
the bombed area. There is 
much talk of air superiority in 
tactics over those who fought 
in the last war, but there 
were some things they knew 
better. I think General Sir Ivor 
Maxse, who took Thiepval, 
would have taken Cassino. 
Within the scope of this 
article it is not possible to deal 
with the technical side of 
what is nowadays called pre- 
dicted fire, but it may be 
said that artillery can now be 
brought into action in a new 
position, and in country which 
the detachments have never 
seen, much more _ rapidly 
than was formerly the case. 
The enormous concentrations 
of the last war are unusual 
in this, but they can be made 
if necessary. In the notorious 
gully near Ortona, which 
visited last January, the 
ground seemed to have been 
as completely combed by fire 
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am a firm turned into line-abreast head-on to our formation and let go a broadside of rockets that see 

possibilities of the armoured ope La . Most of i first give reed, aoperentiy, =e the Me. 110s then and another sore s oye ete ag eagpes as any space was in the 
rer are ee Ce that eac ghter carried four rockets. is double mbardment was the beginning of an aerial battle which lasted for an hour an a " , rtthi 
fighting vehicle, which I a half as the formation of Fortresses fought its way home across Europe. Of the total raiding force of Fortresses and Liberators, sixty Srst World W od within the 
expect to see further ex- were lost, but official statements claim the destruction of at least 152 German fighters. It is also known that the raid so panicked same brief period. The rolling 


ploited, but if I were to be 
put in command of an army 
I should be more concerned 
about the types and per- 
formances of my guns than about those of my _ tanks. 

I have spoken of the vast superiority of the aircraft 
to the gun in flexibility and range. The gun has an 
equivalent superiority in accuracy. I know of a bridge 
which was bombed day by day—I Resitate to say for 
weeks, but certainly for over a week—without being 
destroyed, until at length a hit was obtained which removed 
half the width of the roadway without destroying the 
structure, The bombing was carried out in daylight and 
with very little interference from the enemy's air force, 
though there was defence by flak—artillery again. If 
the bridge had been within a range of five miles instead 
of ten times as far off, there can be no doubt that it would 
have been very much more quickly and thoroughly dis- 
posed of by artillery. And if artillery fire be less accurate 
by night than by day, because in the latter case it can 
be observed and directed from the ground or from the 
air, it nevertheless maintains by night its superiority over 
the aircraft. Moreover, a mass bombardment, which 
is in either case fired from the map, is as accurate by night 


as by day. On the Italian front the Germans have on 


carry a bigger and more powerful) gun—or howitzer, if 
desired—than the tank. It does not confine the vision 
of the detachment. It certainly will not fulfil the functions 
of a tank, but though a tank can itself be used effectively 
as a mobile gun, the self-propelled gun will prove a great 
deal more effective. In particular, it goes a long way 
towards solving the problem of long-range support of 
tanks or any other highly mobile forces in the course of a 
rapid advance. It may often serve to bridge the gap 
between the moment at which such support is first required 
and that at which field artillery can first be brought into 
action. It is essentially the gun which roves the battle- 
field, intervenes quickly and with the effect of surprise, 
and shifts with the minimum of trouble as soon as it begins 
to attract unwelcome attention. 

The development of the anti-aircraft gun mostly took 
place between the two wars, but that of the anti-tank 
gun, longer delayed, has been more recent. As tanks 
were improved in the strength of their armour and the 
range of their guns, armies sought heavier and longer- 
range anti-tank artillery, Yet it would appear that there 


the Germans that they disclosed the existence of an entirely new fighter—the 210R “ destroyer.” 
lt will be observed that our description contains no such words as “ Broadside after broadside tore our formation,"’ or “ how formidable 


is the result of an attack by German fighters on enemy day-bombers."' It is entirely fabricated by German propagandists ! 


barrages can be reproduced 
when required, though they 
are less deep, because they 
lack the weight of the heavy 
howitzers on their forward edges. But what is called 
for more frequently is an extremely rapid and heavy con- 
centration of fire upon a limited area. The tempo of war- 
fare has quickened. Artillery cannot now afford to dally 
too long over calculations. . 

In short, two things concerning artillery have occurred 
since 1939. In the first place, what were genuine errors 
about the importance of its réle have been dispelled by 
experience and by fuller knowledge of what actually 
happened in campaigns during which some observers thought 
that it had passed into the shade. In the second place, 
the special conditions—a Germany fully armed on land 
and in the air confronting opponents only half-armed— 
have passed away. With them have gone any founda- 
tions there may have been for the theory that the artillery 
arm would no longer be given opportunities such as it 
had enjoyed in the past. Since it first took its place upon 
the battlefield it has seen the creation of many new and 
improved weapons. But it has not stood still itself, 
and by means of improvement and adaptation it has 
maintained its position, 
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THE RUINS OF CASSINO HALT THE ARMOURED 


Our pictures, taken in Cassino after it had been smashed by bombs and shells, 
show how the utter. destruction of this Italian town was in fact more of a 
liability than a victory. The very scope of the devastation made it impossible 
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REFUGE TO THE SNIPERS. 


for armoured columns or massed infantry to advance into the blocked streets, 
but left enough overhead cover in the ruins to create a snipers’ paradise. 
That is why the New Zealanders were forced to kill the Germans one by one 
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SCENES DURING THE GREAT GERMAN RETREAT FROM RUSSIAN SOIL. 
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PROTECTION OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS, DIGS IN FOR THE 


IN RUSSIA, 


UNDER THE 
NIGHT SOMEWHERE 


A GERMAN UNIT, 
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“ ADVANCING TO NEW POSITIONS "’ IS THE GERMAN. CAPTION. THE “ NEW POSITIONS” £ 














MAY BE PRESUMED TO BE WESTWARDS, 
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ITS WAY BACK TO THE 
MUP. 


MUD STOPS A GERMAN AMMUNITION COLUMN ON 
THE SPRING THAW IN RUSSIA BRINGS MUCH 
Very little of the vast Nazi gains in Russia now remains to Hitler's beaten army, and 
soon Russian soil will be finally free of the invader. Odessa, the great Black Sea 
port, is seriously threatened by General Malinovsky's troops of the Third Ukrainian 
front who, by capturing the town and railway junction of Razjelnaya, have cut the 
route of retreat to Rumania for the German group round Odessa. Inside 
the advance of Marshal Koniev's powerful forces is increasing the threat 
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UKRAINIAN PEASANT WOMEN AND 





THE GERMAN RETREAT GOES ON ALL ALONG THE EASTERN FRONT. HERE TROOPS 


ARE PROTECTED BY AN ARMOURED TRAIN. 
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IN RUSSIA: A POWERFUL WEAPON, 


(ASSAULT) GUN 
IT HAS NOT HAD MORE SUCCESS THAN OTHER NAZI GUNS. 


A GERMAN “* STURMGESCHUTZ 
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IN THE FIELDS FOR THE 
RED ARMY. 


CHILDREN WAIT LIBERATION 


OF THEIR VILLAGE BY THE RAPIDLY ADVANCING 


to Kishinev, and north of Bukovina the assault on the Carpathians is progrossinzg 
favourably in the region of the Yablonica Pass. Although there is no further news 
of the troops pressing in on Jassy, it is known that they are very close to the town, 
and its fall in the near future can be safely predicted. Altogether, the Red Army's 
advance is gathering momentum all along the line, and in some sectors the German 
retreat has developed into something very like a rout. 


Since writing the above, Odessa has fallen to the Red Army 
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RUSSIA’S WESTWARD ADVANCE: CARPATHIAN PASSES INTO TRANSYLVANIA. 
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CARLIBABA, ON THE BORDER OF BUKOVINA, LEADING TO THE PASS THROUGH THE 
CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS, WHICH A FEW MILES WESTWARD REACH TO 6230 FT. 


THE VALLEY OF THE 
BISTRITZA AT CARLIBABA, 
THROUGH WHICH THE 
““GOLDEN BISTRITZA” 
FLOWS, SO CALLED. FROM 
ITS SANDS. IN 

~ NORTHERN C 
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HESE pictures serve to 

give some idea of the 
Northern Carpathian Moun- 
tains, where battles of major 
importance in the war, so 
far as it concerns the 
Balkan States, may have 
taken place before these 
lines are read. On April 1, 
General von Hammer, the 
well-known German mili- 
tary commentator, admitted 
that the Soviet Army which 
had advanced beyond 
Kolyma was approaching 
the Carpathians and that 
its spearhead stood at the 
northern exit of, the Tartar 
Pass. Cernauti, the key to 
Bukovina, was in Marshal 
Zhukov’s hands, Jassy was 
threatened and has since 
fallen, and the many passes 
into Transylvania offered 
no insuperable difficulties 
on the road to Hungary. 
The passes we illustrate are 
mainly from  Bukovina, 
easily reached from Cer- 
nauti. The Transylvanian 
Alps—the road to Hungary 
commence at the valley of 
the golden Bistritza and 
turn westward. Among 
many famous passes are the 
Jablunka (1970 ft.), Poprad 
Gorge (2630 ft.), the Vereczke 
Pass, the Yablonica Pass, 
and south the Tomos and 

Roteturm Passes. 

A HAIRPIN CORNER TOWARDS THE HEAD OF THE PASS FROM SUCEAVA TO CAMPU LUNGU, LEADING TO TRANSYLVANIA 
AND ONWARDS INTO HUNGARY, TOWARDS WHICH THE RUSSIANS ARE ADVANCING. 
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» A SCENE IN THE DUKLA PASS, POLAND, IN THE CROATIAN MOUNTAINS, WHERE 
THROUGH A NARROW GORGE. i MACKENSEN HEAVILY DEFEATED A RUSSIAN ARMY IN THE LAST WORLD WAR. 


» THE FAMOUS ROTETURM, OR RED TOWER (SEEN ON LEFT) PASS, IN THE SOUTHERN CARPATHIANS 


FROM HERMANNSTADT TO BUCAREST, LEADING 
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FORMED OF HITLER’S ‘‘ SECRET WEAPON,” THE RADIO- 
HERE IS ONE WHEELED TO THE SCENE OF ACTION. 


7: GREAT EXPECTATIONS WERE 


CONTROLLED MIDGET TANK. 

















& A NEW HIGH EXPLOSIVE IS STORED IN THE GOLIATH ” A + THE DETONATOR IS NEXT 
BY AN EXPERT-—-THESE PICTURES ARE RADIO PHOTO- MIDGET TANK, WHICH IS 
i GRAPHS FROM THE RUSSIAN FRONT. MOTORS CONTROLLED 








HERE IT IS UNDER WAY, APPROACHING A SOVIET HEAVY TANK--A DEMONSTRATION 


TEST, WHICH THE ‘GERMAN CAPTION CALLS A “ DUEL BETWEEN UNEQUALS.” 
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The German nickname of “ Goliath,"’ accorded to their radio-controlled midget tank, 
can only logically be explained as a satirical reference to the pretentious claims of 
Hitler's “ secret weapon," like the powerfully armed Philistine champion who dismally 
failed against the diminutive David. These radio pictures from an enemy source 
on the Russian front were probably taken to convince the German public of the 
potentiality of this much-vaunted weapon, of which so much was expected and so 
little materialised. The Russians treated the miniature tank as a farce, but with 
the 309th Panzer Grenadiers, specially instructed in its technique, a real test was 
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THAT FAILED: THE 


RADIO -CONTROLLED MIDGET TANK. 








NICKNAMED “ GOLIATH” BY THE GERMANS, THE MODERN PANDORA’S BOX OF CONCEN- #7 
TRATED EVIL TO MANKIND IS RELEASED FROM A SPECIAL TWO-WHEELED TRANSPORTER. ~% 








FIXED INTO THE LOADED ¢ #} CONCEALED BEHIND BRUSHWOOD, THE TANKETTE IS NOW 4 
os 2 

DRIVEN BY DUAL ELECTRIC 4% / READY FOR ACTION. TWO EXPERTS FROM COVER ¢ 
? 3 

BY RADIO IMPULSES. d 5 PREPARE TO DIRECT THE WEAPON ON ITS TARGET. 3 
4 z 
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THIS MASS OF SMOKE AND FLAME ILLUSTRATES “ GOLIATH’ DESTROYING THE SOMNOLENT 
SOVIET TANK, TRIED AT THE ANZIO BEACH-HEAD, OUR GUNNERS DISPOSED OF FOURTEEN. 


reverentially inspected the midget, carrying 150 Ibs. of explosive, and directed from 
safe cover by crews controlling dual electric motors by radio impulses. A 
demonstration was given before specially paraded German troops. To use another 
Scriptural analogy, they expected to see the walls of Jericho blown up. The tanks 
advanced, the wheels went round, but the machines obstinately stopped. Allied 
gunners with open sights had a heyday and destroyed fourteen. To-day the 
“ Goliath’ is the “ mighty atom” that failed. 
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THE NEW AIRCRAFT 
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BARRACUDAS, 
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A BARRACUDA, WHICH CARRIES ITs TORPEDO SLUNG EXTERNALLY BENEATH THE 
FUSELAGE, IN A DIVE. THE NAVY'S NEWEST AIRCRAFT, IT IS A_ HIGH-WING MONOPLANE 


DESIGNED FOR HIGH-LEVEL AND DIVE BOMBING, TORPEDO-CARRYING AND 
BARRACUDAS CARRIED OUT THE BOMBING ATTACK ON THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP ~“ TIRPITZ 
ON APRIL 3, AS SHE WAS ON THE POINT OF LEAVING HER ANCHORAGE, 





THE “ TIRPITZ”’ ANCHORED INSIDE THE PROTECTION OF A TORPEDO BOOM IN ALTEN FJORD, 
WHERE THE BARRACUDAS SILENCED HER A.-A. GUNS AND LEFT HER ON FIRE. 


It was in the tricky light of early dawn on April 3 that one of the Navy's most 
shrewdly-timed blows was delivered on the German battleship “ Tirpitz”’ in Alten 
Fjord, Norway. Just when the “ Tirpitz'’ was about to move from her anchorage, 
Barracuda aircraft, escorted by Seafire, Corsair, Hellcat and Wildcat fighters, flying 
from aircraft-carriers of the Home, Fleet, appeared over the Fjord and struck the 
battleship with bombs. Hits were obtained near the bridge, amidships, and forward 
of the bridge. A quick attempt was made by the enemy to hide the “ Tirpitz" 
by smoke-screen, but a second wave of Barracudas scored other hits, large explosions 








RECONNAISSANCE, 


” 
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WHICH BOMBED THE “TIRPITZ.” 





A BARRACUDA BANKING SHARPLY ABOVE A LAYER OF CLOUDS. THE BARRACUDA 
CAN LAND OR TAKE OFF FROM ANY TYPE OF CARRIER. 


being observed beside the mainmast and on the forecastle. The battleship's anti 
aircraft guns were silenced before the end of the attack, and she was left on fire 
amidships. Our total casualties were three Barracudas and one fighter lost, the 
fighter pilot being safe. The Barracuda, a high-wing monoplane which has been in 
service with the Navy for more than a year, is largely replacing the Swordfish 


biplane. It has enclosed cockpits for pilot, observer and air-gunner, and its low 
landing speed enables it to operate from any carrier. Performance and other 
operational details are still secret. 
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THE ANZIO BEACH-HEAD CHARGE WHICH WON THE V.C. F 


DRAWN BY OUR WaR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DESCRIPTIONS OF 
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MAJOR SIDNEY, IN FULL VIEW AND COMPLETELY EXPOSED, 


‘For superb courage and utter disregard of danger in the action near and a son-in-law of Lord Gort, V.C., was in command of the support company 
Carroceto, in the Anzio beach-head, in February 1944.’" Thus begins the of a battalion of the Grenadier Guards when, on the night of February 7-8, 

citation describing the action for which the King has approved the award of a fierce enemy attack carried the Germans into the wadi in which Major | 
the Victoria Cross to Captain (Temporary Major) William Philip Sidney, of Sidney's company headquarters was situated. Collecting the crew of a 3-in. { 
the Grenadier Guards. The action took place during the critical period mortar, he personally led an attack with tommy-guns and _ hand-grenades | 
February 6-10, when the Allied forces had to fight doggedly and tenaciously which drove the enemy out of the gully. Later, the Germans succeeded in 

for every inch of ground in the beach-head. Major Sidney, aged thirty-five, reaching a ditch outflanking Major Sidney's position, and this offfcer, in full , 
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-C. FOR MAJOR W. P. SIDNEY, OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 


YESCRIPTIONS OF THE INCIDENT RECEIVED FROM GUARDS OFFICERS WHO W NESSED IT. 


ON TO A POINT WHE 
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view and completely exposed, dashed forward without hesitation to a point 
whence he could engage the enemy with his tommy-gun at point-blank 
range—the incident illustrated by our artist. As a result of this gallant 
charge the enemy withdrew, leaving a number of dead. Later that night, 
during a renewed enemy attack, a grenade struck Major Sidney in the face 
and, bouncing off and exploding, wounded him and one Guardsman and 
killed another. Single-handed, Major Sidney kept the enemy at bay until 
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NCE HE COULD ENGAGE THE ENEMY WITH HIS TOMMY-GUN AT POINT-BLANK RANGE.” 


a relief party arrived. Weak from loss of blood from the wound in his 
thigh, Major Sidney continued to inspire his troops in driving off successive 
attacks that night and the following day, and could not be evacuated until 
after dark. ‘‘ Throughout the engagement,"’ the citation concludes, ‘‘ Major 
Sidney showed a complete disregard for his personal safety . . . and 
there is no doubt that as a result of his action the battalion's position 
was re-established with vitally far-reaching consequences on the battle as a whole."’ 
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NEWS IN PICTURES: TOPICAL EVENTS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 





SEES THE YUKON PACK,’’ CARRIED BY MACHINE- GUNNERS TO LEAVE THEIR 
ARMS FREE WHEN ON THE MARCH. 


The aiehiaad loads seen in this photograph, taken during a recent royal tour in the South of 
England, are carried on the backs of machine-gunners of the invasion armies. Known as the “‘ Yukon 


HATCHLANDS, A SURREY MANSION, PRESENTED TO THE NATION. IT CONTAINS THE KING 
THE EARLIEST KNOWN WORK OF THE FAMOUS ARCHITECT, ROBERT ADAM. 
It was announced recently that Captain H. S. Goodhart-Rendel had presented his house, Hatch- 


lands, with 421 acres of land, near East Clandon, Surrey, to the National Trust. It has the 

distinction not only of being the first house where an entail has been broken to enable it to be Pack,” it is: so designed as to hold the varied impedimenta needed by a machine-gunner of to-day, 

taken over by the Trust, but the first house acquired by the Trust definitely to be associated while at the same time leaving his arms quite free when he is on the march. The design of the pack 
with the name of Robert Adam, who worked on its interior from 1759 to 1761. is being explained to the King. 





\ LOW-LEVEL ATTACK BY MOSQUITOS ON AN ENEMY-OCCUPIED AIRFIELD AT GAEL, 
PROTECTED BY A TRIO OF FLAK-TOWERS, 


A photegraph taken at “minimum altitude” by the second of two R.A.F. Mosquitos of the 
Second Tactical Air Force which, attacked Gael airfield some 40 miles inland from St. Malo. 





og rises “—_ a ~— ¢ ty near a, = & a flak- Coane | = the ent a, other on SCHAFFHAUSEN, IN NORTHERN SWITZERLAND, BOMBED BY U.S. LIBERATORS BY REGRETTABLE 
can be seen, and one of them, on the left, has just opene re, as indicat y a puff of white _ » > ‘ . » 
emoke from its anti-aircraft gun. ERROR. THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT HAVE PROMISED THE FULLEST REPARATION. 
y ~ In a recent daylight raid, U.S. Liberator bombers in error loosed bombs on the town of Schaff- 


in Northern Switzerland, causing casualties and damage. The inhabitants realised that the 
bombing was unintentional, but Mr. a Hull, the U.S. Secretary of State, immediately accepted 
all responsibility, expressed his coop, tease for “‘ the tragic bombing,” and promised all possible 
reparations. The Swiss Minister in AM. described it as “a frightful picture of devastation.’ 


hausen, 





ON FIRE, WITH A HUGE BOILING CAULDRON A “WATER BUFFALO KICKS UP A TRAIL OF SPRAY. THIS NEW AMERICAN 
AMPHIBIOUS TANK IS SEEN DURING A TEST RUN ON THE SEA. 


One great circle of foam and others near by spell close misses when this jepanene destroyer, one of Officially known as an L.V.T. (Landing Vehicle, Track), but more affectionately described by its 
seventeen ships sunk during a running battle, was caught by General Kenney’s Fifth Air Force crews as the “ Water Buffalo,” this American invasion vehicle is an amphibious tank. Equally 
Bomber Command in a convoy off Nassau Island, 50 miles north-west of New Ireland. The destroyer | at home on land and water, it has already played an important part in recent American amphibi- 
is burning amidships from a direct hit. Later she went to the bottom, in company with sixteen ous assaults on Japanese strongholds in the Pacific. It is armed with a 37-mm. cannon and two 
other ships of the enemy convoy. half-inch machine-guns, and more is likely to be heard of it in the not-too-distant future. 


A JAPANESE DESTROYER, BOMBED AND 
OF FOAM CAUSED BY A NEAR MISS OFF ITS PORT BOW, 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
EYE TO-DAY. 
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Aprit 15, 1944 THE 


PERSONALITIES AND 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
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MR. STUART EMENY. MR. STANLEY WILLS. 
Two war correspondents, Mr. Stuart Emeny, of the ‘“‘ News 
Chronicle,” and Mr. Stanley Wills, of the ‘“‘ Daily Herald,” were 
presumed killed when the aeroplane in which Major-General Wingate 
lost his life crashed on a mountain-side in Burma on March 24. 
ewoesrine: noc ae a ae Mr. Emeny became known as a war correspondent when he went to ee 7 

SIR NOEL CHARLES. ‘n Abyssinia to report the Italian invasion. He had been in India since e a 

1942. Mr. Wills joined the “‘ Daily Herald’’ ten years ago as a M. VENIZELOS. M. TSOUDEROS. } 

ion oo. see sub-editor. He was appointed a war correspondent last July. M. Tsouderos recently tendered his resignation of the office of 
ony Roce tod . arses “4 Prime Minister of the Greek Government, and from the other port- 
M ‘* ap aM © itlen “British folios he held, to the King of the Hellenes. The reason he gave was 
Resi my Mi acmi *alciors “because of certain opinions he had formed on the development 

3 mae ee pt wae. of the situation of Greek affairs.” At the same time, M. Tsouderos 
as “y neil f 4. ag Zo asked the King to entrust the Premiership to M. Venizelos, at 
High” ae will present Minister of Marine. The latest development reported is 
reside in Beanies, the seat of that the Greek Government in Cairo has recommended the 


Naval Staff from 1942-43. a the Badegilo Goverament. 3 appointment of M. Venizelos as Prime Minister. 
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"i VICE-ADM. SIR H. MOORE. ~~ 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry 


—— 


Moore, Second-in-Command, 
Home Fleet, was in command 
of units of the Home Fleet, 
including aircraft-carriers, 
from which Barracuda aircraft 
attacked the German battle- 
i “ Tirpitz.” Admiral 
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MR. w J. HALEY. 
At present Editor-in-Chief of the B.B.C., Mr. 
Haley becomes the new Director-General on 
Mr. Robert Foot leaving the B.B.C. to fill the 
new appointment of full-time chairman of the 
Mining Association. Mr. Haley, before be- 
coming Editor-in-Chief, was joint managing 
director of the Manchester Guardian and : 

Evening News, Ltd. oe 
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LORD ROTHSCHILD. 





Pees. : ener ene cece a AE EEA TIANA PLA AAA A A 
LORD GORT (LEFT), WITH GENERAL ALEXANDER, AT THE “~ | | Amongst the awards of the George Medal and »~ PRINCESS PenEAD EEN MARES HER FIRST FULL- LEWOTH 
PRESENTATION OF THE V.C. TO MAJOR SIDNEY (RIGHT). of te Rothachild’ Administrative ‘Aselotant, TOUR OF INSPECTION : THE ROYAL PARTY IN A SCOUT CAR. 


On a recent inspection of troops, the King was accompanied by the 
Queen and Princess Elizabeth. It was the first time the Princess had 
made a full-length tour, and Scottish troops and armoured infantry 
units were among those visited. The royal party rode in jeeps and 
half- track scout cars, and showed keen interest in several new oo 


War Office, is cited * 
hazardous circumstances.’ 


‘for se eH work in 


Field-Marshal Lord Gort attended the parade of Grenadier Guards which 
B. Jenkins and 


was held in honour of the award of the Victoria Cross to his son-in-law, 

Major W. Philip Sidney, for outstanding bravery at the Anzio beach- 

head. Lord Gort is here seen talking to General Alexander. Major 
Sidney was wounded in the face and thigh during the action. 


Harry Hudson have also received the George 
Medal, 


for gallantry at a Royal Ordnance 
factory. 
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GENERAL WILSON (RIGHT), SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, MEDITERRANEAN 
THEATRE, MEETS GENERAL GIRAUD, C.-IN-C. FRENCH FORCES, IN NORTH AFRICA. 


The meeting between the two Allied pone Canton, General Wilson and General Giraud, 
took place when the former arrived in North Africa to take up his duties as Supreme Allied 
Commander, Mediterranean Theatre. Just recently General de Gaulle announced changes in the 
direction of the war effort, as a result of which two Communists have entered the Government, 
and General de Gaulle, as President of the Committee, has become “head of the armed forces.’ 
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YUGOSLAVIA'S FAMED WITH 


POPOVIC, COMMANDER OF 


PARTISAN 
THE 


LEADER 
PARTISAN 


(LEFT), 
FIRST ARMY 
General Tito, as leader of the Yugoslav Partisans who are fighting so successfully against the 


GENERAL TITO, 
GENERAL kK. 


MAJOR 
CORPS 


Germans, is as famous as any Allied commander in the field to-day. With him in this picture 

is the Commander of the Partisan First Army Corps, thirty-three-year-old Major-General K. 

Popovic, a former Belgrade writer and a veteran of the Spanish civil war, in which he served for 
two years with the Republican forces. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN MANIPUR STATE, 
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WHICH THE JAPS HAVE INVADED. 


——— 
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THE DURBAR HALL, IMPHAL, CAPITAL OF MANIPUR STATE, NOW PENETRATED - + 
BY THE JAPANESE. IMPHAL IS REALLY A COLLECTION OF VILLAGES. % z 






THE MAHARAJAH OF MANIPUR’S _ PALACE, MANIPUR, A NATIVE STATE ON THE NORTH-EAST 
FRONTIER, IS POLITICALLY UNDER THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 
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} A TYPICAL VILLAGE ON THE ROAD TO KOHIMA, TOWARDS WHICH THE JAPANESE WERE 
{ ADVANCING IN THE FIRST DAYS OF APRIL. } 











THE ROAD APPROACHING KOHIMA, A TOWN LYING ABOUT SEVENTY MILES NORTH J 
OF IMPHAL, AN IMPORTANT POST CONNECTING WITH THE RAILWAY AT DIMAPUR, 


On April 1, small parties of Japanese penetrated to the road between Imphal, capital 
of Manipur State, and Kohima, which road connects Imphal with the railhead at 
Manipur Road, Assam. Some days previously they had inflicted a defeat on our troops 
at Ukhrul, in the Manipur Hills. For months the defences of Imphal have been 
built, and have been ready since the Japs began their movements across the Chindwin 
River and through the Chin Hills. Imphal, their avowed objective, lies in a plain 
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A NATIVE VILLAGE NEAR IMPHAL. THE CAPITAL, LYING IN A PLAIN, If STRONGLY 
DEFENDED. THE JAPANESE APPEARED TO BE TRYING TO BY-PASS IT. 
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5 NEAR KOHIMA, ON THE WAY TO IMPHAL-—A PICTURE WHICH GIVES AN IDEA OF THE 
f MOUNTAINOUS AND JUNGLE COUNTRY OF MANIPUR, 





about 50 miles long by 20 miles wide, and to approach nearer than 10 miles they 
will have to come to an open battle. The enemy strength is being bled as they 
move forward: in six weeks they are estimated to have lost 2600 dead. Their later 
movements between Tiddim and Dimapur suggest an attempt to by-pass Imphal 
and strike towards the Assam-Bengal railway—main supply route to General Stilwell’s 
Chinese troops. 
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THE ARAKAN FRONT: SUPPLYING THE CUT-OFF 7tH DIVISION BY AIRCRAFT. 














BIGGEST AIRBORNE OPERATION OF THE WAR: R.A.F. ’PLANES CIRCLING OVER THE 
JUNGLE COUNTRY TO DROP SUPPLIES BY PARACHUTE. 





THE ARAKAN FRONT IN BURMA: BRITISH TANKS OF THE 7TH DIVISION 3 a ALLIES’ 
IN ACTION AGAINST THE JAPANESE IN WOODED COUNTRY. : 
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4 
MAJOR-GENERAL F. MESSERVY, COM- <3 FOR ELEVEN DAYS ALLIED AIRCRAFT SUPPLIED THE TROOPS WITH 
MANDER OF THE 7TH INDIAN DIVISION. ? FOOD, PETROL, AMMUNITION, ETC. OUR PICTURE SHOWS A SUPPLY 
HE WAS IN THE CAPTURE OF BENGHAZI. — "PLANE OVER THE DROPPING-POINT, READY TO DROP PACKAGES. 
H 





ON FEBRUARY 5, THE 7TH DIVISION WAS CUT OFF AND SUPPLIES 
WERE RUNNING OUT. EVERY AVAILABLE ALLIED "PLANE WAS 
USED, AND 1540 TONS WERE DROPPED. 
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THE JAPS HOPED TO CUT OFF THE 7TH DIVISION. IT PROVED A FAILURE, AND THE 
WAITING TO BE PICKED UP BY THE 7TH DIVISION. 


point the Sergeant shouted ‘Red lights on," and the crew, secured by safety-belts 
tied to a longeron, got ready to unload. The packs, weighing from 80 to 140 Ibs., 
with a parachute on top, were heaved overboard. In one operation from a Bengal 
‘mercy bombing" delivery to the 7th included 47,000 cigarettes, 


General Messervy were cut off by the Japs, who hoped to encircle them and destroy 
the complete force. Supplies were running low, and they were short of ammunition, 


| food and medical supplies. For eleven days R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. aircraft supplied airfield, the load for * 
the troops with food, petrol, ammunition and stores. They made more than 6,000 boxes of matches, tinned milk, biscuits, etc. The 7th duly rejoined the 
400 sorties and unloaded 1540 tons of supplies. On reaching the given dropping- Fourteenth Army, the Japanese encircling attempt defeated. 
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NOW SEVERELY 











(UPPER PICTURE.) BEFORE THE START OF THE SUCCESSFUL ATTACK BY BARRACUDA DIVE-BOMBERS ON THE TIRPITZ: COMMANDER HARRISON BRIEFING 
WITH THE AID OF A RELIEF MAP. (LOWER PICTURE.) SMOKE-SCREENS PUT UP TO HIDE THE TIRPITZ, DRIFT ACROSS THE WATERS OF ALTEN FJORD. 


Forty-two Barracuda dive-bombers scored sixteen direct hits on the German and was burning fiercely amidships It is believed that her magazine 
battleship Tirpitz in the daring and successful attack which crippled the hit and that she is aground on her stern. At the same time, a supply 
warship as she lay at anchor in Alten Fjord, Norway These sixteen hits alongside was sunk and the bombers’ escort of fighters set a tanker on 


CREWS 


was 
ship 
fire 


included three, possibly four, direct hits with heavy bombs which smashed The attacks were made in two strikes, each force of Barracuda bombers 
through the bridge, upper work, and gun turrets, and many hits with dropping about 20 tons of high explosive in less than 60 seconds, and experts 
medium-size bombs The explosions were so terrific that the battleship's§ | who have examined photographs of the damage estimate that the Tirpitz 


stern swung round in the water and flames leapt as high as her topmast. will be useless as a warship for months, perhaps for the duration of the 
As our aircraft left Alten Fjord, the Tirpitz was hung about by smoke The first wave of bombers caught the battleship as she was apparently 


war 
just 
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DAMAGED BY 16 HITS FROM BARRACUDA AIRCRAFT. 


(UPPER PICTURE.) AT THE HEIGHT OF THE ATTACK: THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP IS ALMOST HIDDEN BY SMOKE AS A HEAVY BOMB LANDS FAIR AND SQUARE 
(LOWER PICTURE.) ‘A USELESS WARSHIP’’: THE TIRPITZ BURNS FIERCELY AFTER THE DAMAGE CAUSED BY THE BARRACUDA DIVE-BOMBERS 


about to move out from her net-protected anchorage at the extreme end of | tracer stuff at us, but it was nothing like the reception we expected The 
Alten Fjord, and when the second wave struck, the Tirpitz had turned fact is, they were taken completely by surprise.’’ Apparently the speed and 
and her stern was pushed far to the other side of the Fjord and was possibly precision of the attack defeated the enemy .and their gunners never really 
already aground Naval experts believe that her engines had been disabled | got going as the aircraft came in from all points of the compass, following 
and her works damaged by the armour-piercing bombs Lieut.-Commander closely on each other. The Tirpitz was left smoking, burning, and _ blazing 
R. Baker-Faulkner, who led the first flight of Barracudas, said: *‘ We took | The aircraft-carrier force which carried out this successful attack returned to 
off just about dawn We had fighters ahead of us, astern, and on either | base three days later; our losses in the action were far lighter than expected 


side We had them above and telow. . . They got off some light-red and the success was greater. 
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RECORDING BRITAIN: AN EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS, B 
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‘“CRANFORD, MIDDLESEX ’’; BY H. A. FREETH. 


‘* BIRDHAM 
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“THE LIVERMORE TOMBSTONES '"'; BY KENNETH ROWNTREE. “COXWELL BARN"; BY JOHN PIPER. “LADY 
The water-colours by contemporary British artists in the Victoria and Albert | forms a valuable record of the state of many interesting places and buildings in | Paul § 
exhibition are part of a collection recently presented to the Museum by the } our time, British artists have always liked this kind of descriptive drawing 4 and ec 
Pilgrim Trust. The collection was formed under the “ Recording Britain "’ | done it exceedingly well. Indeed, the art of topography, mingling pleasure wit which 
scheme launched in 1940 by the Ministry of Labour's Committee on the discipline, was the congenial school where the genius of some of our greatest | colours 
Employment of Artists in Wartime. The money, more than £6000, was provided painters, Turner, Girtin, Constable and Cotman, for oe ee ferro vigorot 
by the Pilgrim Trust. In all, 1549 drawings were acquired from ninety-five | exercise. Their water-colours, together with those of a host of admirable already 
artists. Their work covers thirty-two English and four Welsh counties, and | eighteenth- and nineteenth-century draughtsmen, one of the earliest of whom was | circula: 











‘OLD COTTAGES, WINSON, GLOS.”’ ; 
BY STANLEY ANDERSON, R.A. 








BY G. W. HOOPER. 


HE CLAYTON MEMORIAL "” ; 


4 f 
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BY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS, AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
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‘‘THE MUSIC GALLERY, BISHOP’S CLEVE” ; 
BY A. S. HARTRICK. 
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“ LADY BRIDGE OVER THE KENNETT AND AVON CANAL, WILTSHIRE "' ; BY VINCENT LINES, A.R.W.S. 


Paul Sandby, R.A. (1725-1809), have provided a record of our towns, buildings 
and countryside, and incidentally of the daily life and occupations of our people, 
which is unrivalled in the art of any other country in the world. The water- 
colours in the Pilgrim Trust's gift show that this tradition continues and is being 
vigorously refreshed in our own day. The greater part of the collection has 
already been shown in three exhibitions at the National Gallery and in selections 
circulated in the provinces, notably by the Council for the Encouragement of 


“THE FOLEY ARMS, GREAT MALVERN”; BY R. T. COWERN, A.R.W.S. 


Music and the Arts and by the British Institute of Adult Education. Certain o! 
these were published in our issues of July 26, 1941, and June 27, 1942 
Eventually some of the drawings will be added to the permanent collections 
in this Museum, others will be transferred to the Department of Circulation 
for short loan to schools and galleries in the provinces, and the rest, mainly 
of local interest, will be offered on long loan to appropriate institutions. The 
Exhibition is expected to remain open during the spring and early summer 
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WARTIME RESTORATION OF TWO FAMOUS BUILDINGS IN IRAQ— 
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+ THE FAMOUS FOURTH-CENTURY RUIN AT CTESIPHON, NEAR BAGHDAD, WHICH WAS IN GREAT DANGER OF COLLAPSING. ALMOST THE ONLY SURVIVING EXAMPLE OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
THIS HAS NOW BEEN PREVENTED BY THE CONSTRUCTION OF A BUTTRESS (LEFT) AND STEEL TIES BINDING THE FACADE ABBASID PALACE AS IT APPEARED BEFORE RESTORATION 
TO THE MAIN STRUCTURE OF THE ARCH. AS TO THE EXACT DATE AND 
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REPAIRS TO THE CROWN OF THE GREAT ARCH AT CTESIPHON : THIS WAS BEING CONSIDERABLY / ' THE CARVED BRICK DECORATION OF THE IWAN VAULT, ABBASID PALACE, AS RESTORED 
WEAKENED BY DAMP, AND HAS BEEN ELABORATELY PROTECTED. S¢ THE REPARATION HAS BEEN DONE WITH GREAT SKILL AND CARE. 
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In a foreword to ‘‘Some Notes on the Antiquities in the Abbasid Palace,” made the building a school rather than a palace—perhaps that founded by 
issued by the Directorate-General of Antiquities, Iraq, the writer says: ‘“ There Sharaf ad-din Iqbal Al-Sharabi during the reign of Al Mustansir Billah. None of 
is still very little reliable evidence as to the exact date and purpose of this these suggestions was based on any kind of documentary evidence; nor have 
{the Abbasid Palace] building. At one time the ruins were familiarly known as recent investigations provided anything in this nature, yet the clearing of the 
the Palace of Al Ma'moon, but the evidence of style and planning all goes to foundations and the gradual restoration of the building itself have tended to confirm 
suggest a much later phase in the Abbasid Caliphate than Ma'moon's reign. the stylistic indication of a date in the reign of one of the later Abbasids. 
Another opinion in the past identified it with Dar al-Musannat, the palace of In any comparative review of contemporary Islamic buildings, the most 
Al Nasir-li-din-Illah, mentioned by Ibn Jubair in his Voyage. A third suggestion important parallel must be with the Mustansiriyah, the great college building 
Photographs and descriptive matter supplied by 
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Q— THE ABBASID PALACE, BAGHDAD, AND THE ARCH OF CTESIPHON. 
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[TECTURE OF THE ABBASID CALIPHS IN BAGHDAD: THE RUINS OF THE 
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2 % THE IWAN FACADE OF THE ABBASID PALACE AS RESTORED. THIS PHOTOGRAPH, WHEN COMPARED WITH THE ONE ON 7 
[ORATION BEGAN IN 1934. THERE IS STILL LITTLE RELIABLE EVIDENCE % ? THE LEFT, TESTIFIES TO THE EXTENT AND EFFICIENCY OF THE WORK CARRIED OUT BY THE DIRECTORATE-GENERAL 
ATE AND PURPOSE OF THIS BUILDING. 2 z OF ANTIQUITIES, IRAQ. 2 
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? a 
ORED. 7 + A GENERAL VIEW OF THE VAULTED COLONNADE IN THE ABBASID PALACE AFTER f A CLOSE-UP OF THE CARVED BRICK VAULTING IN THE COLONNADE, RESTORED BY ARAB 

‘ Pi RESTORATION. THE BRICK ORNAMENT IS PARTICULARLY FINE. ; a CRAFTSMEN WHO HAVE THE HEREDITARY GIFT OF CARVING BRICK. 

| by | founded by the Caliph Al Mustansir Billah in the thirteenth century A.D. | Iwan vault, the vaulted colonnade and the entrance vestibules on the west side 
ie of | During the years 1934-35 the Directorate-General of Antiquities undertook | has been repaired and reconstructed with skill and care comparable to that of 
have | preliminary work for the preservation and reconstruction of the Palace ruins. | the Abbasid craftsmen themselves.'’ Part of the Palace is now in use as a 
the | In 1942 a more ambitious plan was drawn up for the complete reconstruction | museum. In the summer of 1942 the Iraq Government granted a sum of 
firm | of the building and the gradual restoration of its unique brick-vaulting and money for the preservation of the famous fourth-century ruin at Ctesiphon 
sids. ornament. ... Part of this plan has now been accomplished. The greater part The surviving wing of the principal fagade was in immediate danger of falling, 
most | of the colonnade facades flanking the great central Iwan have been rebuilt and this has now been prevented by the construction of a powerful buttress at 
ding and the Iwan itself refaced.... Much of the fine brick ornament of the one end and steel ties at the other, binding it to the main structure of the arch. 


supplied by the Directorate-General of Antiquities, Iraq. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
faa aoa 
} 
MOSSES AND BOGS. FICTION OF THE MONTH. 

F there were no mosses there would be no bogs, and if there were no bogs there . HE SEA EAGLE,” by James Aldridge (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.), is one of those 
would be no peat; and in that assertion is one answer to the Irish correspondent novels in which subject is half the battle—which can only be very good if they 
who asks for a description of peat bogs simple enough to be understood by those who are are true; yet which most of us are unqualified to judge in that light. It is impressive, 
not botanists. The mosses are fairly easy to delineate. They stand at the foot of however. An Australian soldier, one of many, has been left behind in Crete. He can 
the family tree of vegetation, at one remove from the alge, the seaweeds and the fungi, evade the Germans, perhaps for long enough, if he stays away from the coast—but what 
but at the head of one of the two great branches of the Cryptogams. is the good of that? Alone it is hopeless. But he falls in with a comrade—and with 
The Cryptogams are those whose mode of generation is cryptic because, unlike the the Sea Eagle. This young fisherman, anti-Metaxist, ex-gun-runner, also wants to get 
Phanerogams, the flowering plants, they have no obvious blossoms for all to see and the out and fight. He contrives to borrow a boat, and they set sail--only to be driven back on 
purpose of which their seeds make plain. The Cryptogams are divided further into Crete. The boat, too, is destroyed, and Nisus will not ask for another. It seems to be 


great branches—those whose structure is built up of cells with- 
out regularly formed vessels; and those that, having these, 
are distinguished as Vascular Cryptogams. The Vascular Crypto- 
gams, of which the ferns are a type, are separated from the 
lowlier mosses by a chasm that has been described as the widest 
in the vegetable kingdom, though Nature may have thrown 
across this gulf a slender bridge. It suffices here to deal with 
the mosses alone. These, the Muscinaz, are divisible into three 
smaller groups: the Liverworts; the Sphagnacz, or Turf Mosses; 
and the Musci, or True Mosses, or Urn Mosses. 

The life-story of the moss begins and ends with the spore, its 
propagating unit. Unlike the highly organised seeds of a flowering 
plant, the spore is a single cell. When the spore begins to 
carry on, a line of other cells joined end to end protrudes from 
it. This line of cells, the hypha, throws off lateral branches 
to make a mat of fine fibres covering the ground; or, again, 
it may throw them off angularly to produce the rudiments of 
leaves. Thus may be formed the bud which gives a new birth to 
the moss plant. In it are organs with two distinct functions, 
which in their development make a fertilised cell. The nature 
of the development must be skipped; but the fertilised cell 
begins a new career by sending out a stalk on which a capsule 
appears. In the capsule is produced a mass of spores, vast 
in number, of the kind with which the life-history of the moss 
began. So, starting with a spore, the moss ends with one. 
But not in one only, because they emerge in millions from the vessel 
where they are produced, sometimes coloured red, green or yellow. 

This is the briefest and rather disjointed account of the spore. 
The mosses it produces which are more immediately connected 
with bogs are Sphagnetum, Rhynchospharetum, Schoenetum, 
Eriophoretum, Scirpetum, Molvenietum; and of these Sphag- 
netum, or Sphagnum moss, leads the rest. Sphagnum moss has 
become increasingly familiar during the 
war as an antiseptic whose qualities 
are well known in application to wounds, 
They are less well known for their re- 
markable preservation of objects sunk 
in them in moss, Otherwise the 
structure of Sphagnum moss is such 
that in its leaves and about them, as 
also in its stem, and in its roots 
abandoning their moorings in the soil 
and reaching out towards water, the 
entire plant of any species of Sphagnum 
is a perfect sponge. When dry, it is 
capable of rapidly absorbing moisture 
and carrying it upwards throughout the 
plant ; and when growing in vast beds 
it acts thus on a grand scale. In Scot- 
land, on many a steep mountain-side, 
these beds will hold up a great body 
of water against the force of gravity. 
The Irish raised bogs often ascend 
from the edges towards the interior, 
sometimes by a gradual, sometimes by a 
sudden ascent to reach the height of 
the church steeples in the adjoining 
country. The one essential to the 
growth of Sphagnetic mosses is acid: 
alkali kills them, so that they flourish in a region of acidic 
rocks. Thus the centuries-old blanket bog of Connemara, in 
Galway, has grown -in an extreme oceanic climate, demanding 
a basis of acidic rocks such as the mountains in the coastal 
background afford, and has done without localised water sup- 
plies because the rainfall and high humidity supply all its 
needs. Eastward is the central plain of} carboniferous limestone 
on which the raised bogs of Ireland have flourished. 

A definition of the three classes of bogs is called for— 
the blanket bogs of Western Scotland, Western Ireland, and 
the outlying isles, which have been covered with bogs as 
with a blanket, spreading also to the gentle slopes of the 
Wicklow Mountains; valley bogs, which have sprung up where 
water draining from acidic rocks has stagnated in a  flat- 
bottomed valley and the bog is limited to the area of wet 
soil; and raised bogs, which might occur on top of one of 
the valley bogs and develop in a fen. The climate suiting 
them best is one in between the moisture of West Ireland 
and the comparative dryness of East Anglia. Such raised 
bogs are not simple mosses of Sphagnum, though Sphagnum is 
the dominant moss, but are built around a structure of hum- 
mocks with a mixed cycle of vegetation. Rhynchosparela albe 
vies with Sphagnum, and, indeed, dominates considerable 
areas of the blanket bog of Connemara, where also 
Schenetus puts in an appearance. But the outstanding’ im- 
pression of the raised bog of Ireland's central plain is that of 
a great brown uniform mass with a slightly convex surface rising 
a few feet above the plain. Between Athenry and Athlone it ex- 
tends forty-two miles ; south of Edenderry there are twenty square 
miles of raised bog. The population have been using the edges 
of it for peat for many centuries, and it is rare to find an 
untouched bog anywhere. But there is plenty of it, as free for 


all as the Irish fair, for the bogs of Ireland, which are mainly constituted of Turf moss, 
were computed by the Bog Commissioners of a century ago to occupy 2,830,000 acres. 
We can hardly wish more power to them, but no moss has ever played a larger part 
in fashioning the face of the globe than the Sphagnum, or Turf moss, 

The archaology of the mosses is carried, as if by their myriad spores, to all parts of the 
world. To take our own island alone—but for the Turf moss, the primeval forests that that would provide an opening, but I see no chance of it. 
once covered the land might still be standing ; but for it, large tracks of land would still be 
lake and mere; like that mere where the Abbots of Glastonbury fished, and where the 


legend of the Isle of Avalon arose 





checkmate. But presently a last chance offers; they can have 

Pe eet et 2 eee . what they need, provided they, together with a handful of English 

P : soldiers in the same predicament, will give their expert assistance 
fei : sg ; in reducing a fort where political prisoners are being held. 

of ‘ : None of them are much delighted with this suggestion. 
It infuriates the English major, while the others consider it, 
for technical reasons, an absurd scheme. Anyhow, the assault 
on the fort is made according to plan—the soldiers have no 
choice, after all. Mr. Aldridge’s style is brusque, reserved and 
highly flavoured with toughness. It suits the milieu; it is 
very graphic. Mr. Aldridge can only be accused, if at all, of 
too much partisanship. He has, in any case, produced a rare 
kind of war story. 

‘* The Grand Design,” by David Pilgrim (Macmillan ; 1os. 6d.), 
does not for a moment cease to give pleasure. At least, that 
was its effect on me, and I have not read “* No Common 
Glory,”’ to which it is a sequel, and which is referred to freely 
throughout. If it can charm in spite of this handicap, it 
must be something out of the way. Plot it has none to speak 
of, though incident abounds... James de la Cloche, really the 
eldest son of Charles II., is employed on secret errands to 
Louis XIV. and the Pope, touching a French alliance and 
the conversion of England. The main thing is that he is 
both intelligent and likable—and he gets about. One week 
perhaps in Hamburg, the next in Naples, the third in Jersey. 
In fact, we see a great deal, and most agreeably. I liked 
the calmer episodes best—the exposition of quietism, and the 
debate on concessions to be made for the conversion of England. 





THE RAISED BOG AT KILSALLAGH, WEST- jut there is something for every taste, and David Pilgriin, 

MEATH. THE SURFACE SHOWS HOLLOWS AND that dual personality, has an excellent style. 

HUMMOCKS AND NEW VEGETATION SPRINGING Miss Helen Beauclerk is burdened this time with an unattrac- 
UP BETWEEN. tive subject, or, more precisely, a repellent hero. He grew up 


violently puritanical, in reaction to his 
lewd old father; but underneath this 
horror of sex is the old man’s sensuality, 
and in due time it breaks out—yet with 
a difference. He can, however, be so 
jealous that the experience gives him a 
violent shock ; it decides him to reforin 
and marry an intelligent, good wife. 
When the novel opens, they have 
been married for years. Also the war 
is on, and he has been rejected as 
unfit. For one reason or another, his 
reformed phase is breaking down into 
a savage orgy of temperament — 
expressed by unfaithfulness, which is 
a trifle, and by such offensiveness that 
one almost despises Anne for staying 
in the house. Miss Beauclerk has 
always been sensitive and subtle, and 
‘““Where the Treasure Is” (Gollancz ; 
8s. 6d.) has all her old quality ; but it 
requires too much sympathy against 
the grain, 

One can say nothing like that of 


THE BLANKET BOG OF CONNEMARA: THE EXPANSE OF BOG IS BROKEN BY ROCKY OUTCROPS. Countess Hermynia zur Miihlen. Even 


BEHIND ARE THE “ TWELVE BEINNS.” to unhappiness and discord she gives 

a charm; and this is easier when~the 
setting is a Viennese mansion, or a Moravian country house, 
a full century ago. The scene opens with the Congress. The 
Herdegens are in trouble, for their Spanish grandmother is 
determined to marry Stanislas to a peasant girl on religious 
grounds. And Joseph falls in love with a little Bonapartist. 
And Marie Christine, the loveliest of all, is throwing herself 
on a horrid fate in the shape of the Grand Duke Constantine. 
“We Poor Shadows” (Frederick Muller; 8s. 6d.) may be incon- 
clusive, but it is engaging. 

Mr. F. L. Green brings us back to the recent past—the 
summer of 1939. The jacket warns us that “to divulge any- 
thing of the plot would be unfair,” but I will risk a 
quotation to show what is meant by the title. Mr. Foss says 
on one occasion: “It’s like standing on a beach, on the 
edge of the sea. It’s like saying to yourself that we shall 
have to cross that sea and try to reach an unknown land. 
Miles away. Years ahead in time.... That’s what a war 
in Europe will be like. . . .” Well, unfair or not, I must 
explain that Mr. Foss has become involved in a scheme 
for shooting Hitler. It ought to pay. But the weather gets 
so hot—intolerable—and he gets nervous, and at the last 
minute things go wrong. ‘On the Edge of the Sea” (Michael 
Joseph ; 9s. 6d.) provides not merely excitement and a sultry 
verge-of-war atmosphere, but also a study of the Nazi mind, 
the free mind, and their impact on one another. 

“Very Ordinary Seaman,” by J. P. W. Mallalieu (Gollancz; 9s. 6d.), 
shows a bit of the war, as it has turned out. Half-a-dozen civilians 





* Payers fossil es ton ee called up for the Navy, going through their training, going to 
Photographs pars) deesnigihi sisal fr a ho sea in a destroyer, and passing from the discomforts of Icelandic 
* Vegetation of the British “lands”: bs ccustemel le. At patrol service, which are hideous enough, to the nightmare of an 

Tansley, F.R.S., and Cambridge University Press. Arctic convoy. One can hardly describe this as a novel, except 


for want of another name; but as a document it is first-rate 
of surpassing interest. Mr. Mallalieu does it brilliantly, and one can believe every word. 
In “ The Trials of the ‘ Phideas’"" (Ward Lock ; 8s. 6d.), (of a war story), Mr. E. Laurie 
Long describes how a river steamer, quite unfit to meet the high seas, was got across the 
Atlantic. The incidental thrills are not of unusual quality, but the nautical part is excellent. 
And what can one say about Mr. Peter Cheyney? If he were suddenly to lose grip, 
In “ They Never Say When " 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.) he has returned, so to speak,.to private life ; Callaghan grapples with the 
affairs of two charming women, clears them up a little foo fast, but makes, of course, a 
E. S. Grew. brilliant recovery. How neat it is—and how amusing. K. Joun. 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE YEARS 

















Ts ERE was a time when | both active and useful, for it is not 
this 15-h.p. Singer was the very | until 1938 (when you might have 
latest thing in horseless carriages | thought her life had ended) that we 
and an object of some consider- | hear of her next. Not as a prized 
able pride to her owner. That was | museum exhibit but bowling along 
in 1907. For the next thirty years the high roads at over 30 m.p.h. to 
we must assume that her life was _ win at rallies and gymkhanas ! 


NOW WHAT IS IT ABOUT THE SINGER ? Why is it so many 
people who bought a Singer once, insisted that each subsequent car 
must also be a Singer? Perhaps the secret is that the same skill which 
made that Singer of 1907 such a champion is put into every car we ever make 


SINGER 


Manufacturers of Automobiles for nearly half a century 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 
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The Hand that held the Hoover drives a Train! 


Not many of our housewives are doing jobs of 
war work like this! The great majority of 
those in the factories and workshops are plugging 
away on far less spectacular tasks. But what- 
ever the job these “‘ Housewives 1944” stick it, 
and run their homes as well! Many of them, now 
more than ever, must bless the day they bought 
a Hoover to save their sorely needed time and 
energy! We’re proud to have helped them do a 
“double job” in war-time,and in admiration say— 


Salutel.... 


Hoover users know best what improve- 
ments they would like in the post-war 
Hoover. Suggestions are welcome. SS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI AND H.M. QUEEN MARY 
OVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 

















Porcelain 


components vital to radio 
communications. 

Much depends on their unfail- 
ing reliability—-and so Philips, 
whose manufacturing resources 
extend from raw material to 


His day’s work done, he 
becomes one with the crowd on 
its homeward way, and there is 
nothing to distinguish him from 
his accustomed background. But 
we know him as a highly skilled 


craftsman who controls a white- 
hot furnace which is_ baking 
porcelain. Not the kind that 
will ever grace a tea-table, but a 
high grade of ceramic material 
with special electrical properties 
used in the manufacture of re- 
sistances, valves and many other 


PHILIPS & 





finished product, make their own 
porcelain, to their own exacting 
standards. 

He is one of the thousands of 
workers who gave you, before 
the war, the Philips products you 
knew and trusted so well. His skill 
is a vital asset to the nation today. 





RADIO x LAMPS 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. (4!Lrev) 
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MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 
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REFRIGERATION 
WILL GAIN FROM 
EXPERIENCE 

IN WAR 





IN THE STRATOSPHERE... - 
Prestcold refrigeration is serving the cause of 
Victory in many new ways. For example, 
their engineers have developed refrigerating 
cabinets which practically bring stratospheric 
conditions down to earth, enabling aero- 
nautical instruments, radio and photographic 
apparatus to be accurately tested at high- 
altitude temperatures in the factory. 























The experience gaified in serving the cause of Victory has 
inspired new ways of serving the needs of Peace. Prestcold 
refrigeration is going to be a splendid help to better living 


scheme is now in operation. But Mr. Peek and after the war, in building up higher standards of health and 
Mr. Frean hope that their friends in the North will 


remember them, and that their more fortunate 
customers in the South will be able to get a share of 


the limited supplies of Vita-Weat that are available. P RE CT (’ () LD 
V: 4 { a We a f " DOMESTIC & INDUSTRIAL Qefigerdlin, | 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid., makers of famous biscuits A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


NorTHERNERS won’t be able to get Vita-Weat 
until after the war, as the Government’s zoning 


convenience. 


<0. 





























STOP THAT 
sy 5 
VAPEX 
INHALANT 
For the safe, quick, 


KERFOOTS 


MS: tt C. 2 Be 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 
manufacturing 
experience of 
eighty years 


pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarrh 


Breathe the Vapour 


a — . MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
‘ CATARRH . ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


' el 


R SHAVES 


Of Chemists only 
when available 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 





Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire », 








Gad» ADAGES N°16 


Don't spoil the ship 
for a ha'porth of tar 
and don’t spoil your 
hands by cutting or 
scratching them when 
gardening, for the sake of a modest 
half-crown—the price of a pair of 
ANDY Garden Gloves. They're 
comfortable, durable and washable. 
“These are the gloves you 
have heard about.”* 
2/G per pair from all tron- 
mongers and Stores, or direct y 
2/® postfree. (Statesizeand (% 
send | coupon per pair.) Y 


Tedson Thornley & Co. 
Rochdale 











MODEL AEROPLANES 


Pedigree 


PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


















10 for 1/3 
20 for 2/6 








AFTER DUTY—I5 MINUTES’ PLEASURE AND SATISFACTION 
WITH A CHURCHMAN’S No. | 
LINES BROS LTD i= 


Me} tele), | 
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' The fac t that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export, 
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GIANTS OF THE NEW WORLD... 


During this war modern con- 
structional vehicles—the Bull- 
dozer, Dumper and Scraper — have 
performed Herculean service. High- 
ways have been laid through primeval 
forests, airfields have been smoothed 
out of dense jungle, wildernesses 
have been cleared to make way for 
camps and townships... . all in 
spaces of time which, a few years 
ago, would have seemed quite un- 
believable. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 


«e Another 


GOODZ YEAR 


contribution to Progress 


E WORLD 


IN 
HEMISPHERES 











without the giant pneumatic tyre 
these specialised machines could 
never have developed their present 
degree of efficiency. No ‘ ordinary ’ 
tyre could operate under the con- 





ditions which heavy constructional 
work imposes. Goodyear pioneered 
and developed these giant tyres ; 
and the achievement of the future 
which will depend so much on giant 
tyres will serve as a reminder of 
Goodyear’s ceaseless quest for 
improvement ... 
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IS ON THE HORIZON 


ET us take heart. Let us sound 


a clarion call of hope. Cancer is 
NOT incurable. Caught in its early 
stages, this dread disease can be 
arrested—even cured. Some patients 
walk out of The Royal Cancer Hospital 
at Fulham Road, London, every 
week discharged free to 
embark on a new and often unhoped 
for lease of life. Isn't that something 
to be proud of ? 


Only by unrelenting research, grim 
patience and dogged endurance has such 
progress been possible \s generously 
as you have helped us in the past ; 
please help again For only with 
YOUR help can we continue to fight 
the good fight until Victory is won 


Che Royal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 























DUTY FREE SMOKES 


for P.O.W.. ROYAL NAVY 
and Hi. Mi. FORCES OVERSEAS 


may be sent at a quarter of the home 
price, and are packed in vacuum tins to 
ensure arrival at destination in perfect 
condition. Just ask your tobacconist for 
the official label order form or in case of 
difficulty write direct to us, George Dobie 
& Son, Ltd., Duty Free Dept., 9, Causey- 
side Street, Paisley, Scotland. All you 
then need to do is to fill in the details 
according to the directions on the back of 
the label and return to your tobacconist 
or post back to us, as the case may be. 
Your order will receive immediate atten- 


tion and you will be notified of despatch 


FOUR SQUARE 


Tobacco and Cigarettes 








Don’t run 


Start using Forhans to-day, 


the risk of sore or tender gums—intlamed 
gums bleeding gums. Thousands of 
dentists recommend Forhans Brand Special 
Formula Dentifrice with its special anti- 
gum-infection ingredient Don't let 


pyorrhoea claim “ aS a victim. See 








Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the special 
ingredient to # 
prevent gum & 
infection £ 











“JUST BRUSH YOUR 
TEETH WITH IT”.. 


























ON SALI ALL, OVER THE WORLD 
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STANDARD CARS 
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While the Standard Company 
is busy on war production, 
Standard cars are proving 

themselves in essential 
transport work. Count them 

on the road. They represent a 
high proportion of the total 

cars in use... 
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endive with satisfaction 
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(_ Anticipated with pleasur 





THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY 








yn 
re men may be within a few yards of safety, but in wild weather 


would-be helpers are powerless unless they can bring the right equipment into 


That is why the Sechermuly Pistol Rocket Apparatus is invaluable. 


easily carried to almost inaccessible places and 


their 
immediate use 
Light and compact, 
quick-into-action in any weather, it throws a life-line up to three 


hundred yards, range depending on the size of the rocket) used 


ROCKET 
SURREY 


HERMULY PISTOL 


THE SC 
tATUS LIMITED, 


APPAI 





Milford Lane, London, W.C.2 
and to Canada and Ne 
, Adelaide and 
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RECIPE FOR A BATHROOM BEAKER :— 


| “Take some moulding powder (Beetle resin plus finely ground paper 
plus pigment plus secret ingredients), place in a steel mould, 
apply hydraulic pressure, and cook with steam until ready.” 


ZY WaueEn the moulding powder is heated through, the resin 
| becomes liquid and flows into every part of the mould. It then “ cures ” 
| or sets — and stays set. The plastic resin in the powder has bound all 
hea other ingredients together into a hard, permanent, indissoluble 
| whole. Here you have a perfectly simple principle which can be 
applied to binding many kinds of materials into many kinds of 
| finished products — for instance bristles into brushes, paper sheets 
layers 


| 
| into weatherproof cardboard or even 


of wood into the famous Mosquito aircraft. 


| 





Ask a soldier what he knows about Lister’s, and 
if in peace-time farming was his job he'll tell you 
about the engines, separators, ploughs and other 
Lister machines that were his before the war. 
To-day he knows that Lister’s are still his trusted 
friends. He won't give you details, but when 


he gets home again he'll again specify Lister's. 
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